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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER, 1915 

THE TRAGEDY OF MEXICO 

BY THE EDITOR 



Let our object be our country, our whole country and nothing but 
our country, and, by the blessmg of God, may that country itself 
become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world m>ay 
gaze with admiration forever! — Daniel Webster at Bunker Hill. 

1. OUE WAR UPON HUERTA 

It is a coincidence of unhappy augury that our present 
interposition in the affairs of the Mexican republic marks 
the second anniversary of our first intervention. In August, 
1913, the Honorable John Jjind waited upon President Vic- 
toriano Huerta and as the ^* personal spokesman and repre- 
sentative ^\ of the President of the United States, requested 
that ** security be given for an early and free election ''and 
that General Huerta ^^ bind himself not to be a candidate." 
On August 27th President Wilson, addressing the Houses of 
Congress in person, announced that, although Mr. Lind 
'^ executed his delicate and difficult mission with singular 
tact, firmness and good judgment," the proposals which he 
submitted had been rejected. He attributed the rebuff to a 
probable misunderstanding of '' the spirit of the American 
people " and of their '^ sober determination that some just 
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solution be found for the Mexican difficulties/' He was 
confident, however, that '' the steady pressure of moral 
force '' would '' before many days break down the barriers 
of pride and prejudice/' Meanwhile, he should ^' follow the 
best practises of nations in the matter of neutrality by for- 
bidding the exportation of munitions of war to any part of 
the Republic of Mexico,'' since we could not be '^ the parti- 
sans of either party or constitute ourselves the virtual um- 
pire between them. ' ' 

Again — ^in November — Mr. Lind visited President Hu- 
erta and presented an explicit demand for his retirement, 
which was in turn rejected. Whereupon — on December 2nd, 
1913 — ^the President appeared before the Houses of Congress 
and denounced ^^ the usurpation of Victoriano Huerta " as 
having constituted ^' sl mere military despotism," which was 
doomed to failure. '' Little by little," the President con- 
tinued, ' ' he has been completely isolated. By a little every 
day his power and prestige are crumbling and the collapse 
is not far away. We shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting. And then when the end 
comes, we shall hope to see constitutional order restored in 
distressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her 
leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to their own 
ambitions. ' ' 

The President's confidence was based upon the success of 
his endeavors to dissuade bankers from advancing money to 
the Huerta Government ; but again he was disappointed. Con- 
sequently, on February 3rd, 1914, he abandoned '' the best 
practises of nations in the matter of neutrality" and lifted 
the embargo upon arms, saying in an explanatory statement 
that^^ the execul^lve order under which the exportation of 
arms and ammunition into Mexico is forbidden was a depart- 
ure from the accepted practises of neutrality — a deliberate 
departure from those practises under a well-considered joint 
resolution of Congress — determined upon in circumstances 
which have now ceased to exist. " The purpose of this action, 
frankly avowed by the State Department, was to enable our 
Government to '' sit back and wait for the Constitutionalists 
to do the work of ridding Mexico of Huerta," reversing nec- 
essarily the President's determination formally declared to 
the Congress not to become the partisan of either side. 

But the Constitutionalists were unable to perform their 
part. Four months elapsed, and Huerta was still in authority. 
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Consequently, on April 20tli, 1914, the President again ap- 
peared before the Congress and sought approval of his inten- 
tion to ^^ use the armed forces of the United States in such 
•ways and to such extent as might be necessary," ostensibly to 
obtain from General Huerta a salute for the flag and '* full- 
est recognition of the rights and dignity of the United 
States," but really to drive him from power. The obedient 
House of Bepresentatives promptly complied with the Pres- 
ident's request and passed a resolution approving his an- 
nounced intention to employ the army and navy in an attack 
upon Victoriano Huerta. Senators Lodge and Root opposed 
as unprecedented and unwise the virtual making of war by 
fhe United States upon an individual, and Huerta 's name 
was finally eliminated from the resolution; but the change 
was in form, not in substance, and the President's enforce- 
ment of his demand was pronounced ** justified." Simul- 
taneously — i.e., while the Senate was debating the resolu- 
tion — the entire Atlantic squadron attacked and captured 
Vera Cruz, with a loss on our side of nineteen killed and one 
hundred wounded, and of several hundred killed and 
wounded of Mexicans — ^including men, women and children, 
who felt that they were as fully warranted in resisting inva- 
sion as were the farmers of Lexington. 

So began the sixth foreign war of the United States. Our 
troops were landed without difficulty, shipment of arms to 
Mexican ports was prohibited by executive order, our allies 
under the command of Generals Carranza, Villa and Zapata, 
supplied with unlimited munitions from the United States, 
were spurred on to renewed activities, and, one by one, the 
defenses of the enemy were broken down, until further resist- 
ance became useless, and, on July 15th, Huerta resigned and 
left his country. It had taken the President eleven months 
to enforce his decree, but the feat was finally accomplished 
and, according to the Associated Press, ^^ great joy " was 
manifested '' by President Wilson and Secretary Bryan." 

Unfortunately, however, the war was not concluded. 
Huerta withdrew to Spain for a time, but subsequently ap- 
peared in this country and established himself with his fam- 
ily on Long Island. There he remained under the surveil- 
lance of the Secret Service until June 24th of the present 
year, when he started ostensibly for California by the South- 
ern Pacific Eailway, in order, so he declared, that he might 
pay a visit to his daughter in Texas. 
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Active hostilities were then resumed. On June 27th Fed- 
eral officers, supported by a troop of cavalry, took the enemy 
from the train at Newman, Texas, conveyed him under 
strong guard to El Paso and deposited him in cell No. 32 of 
the county jail. The arrest was made by order of United 
States Commissioner Oliver upon the following complaint 
and affidavit of Clifford G. Beckham, Special Agent of the 
Department of Justice : 



1} 



United States of America, , 
Western District op Texas. > ^^' ' ^^ ^^^ Bvnmi^. 



Before me, Geo. B. OMver, a United States Commissioner for the 
Western District of Texas, El Paso Division, personally appeared 
this day C. G. Beckham, who, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says that on or about the 20th day of Jime, A. D. 1915, at El Paso, 
Texas, and divers other points in the United States in said District, 
one Victoriano Huerta and one Pascual Orozco, Jr., one Jose Zozaya, 
and divers other persons to affiant unknown, in violation of Secti(ms| 
57 and 13 of the Penal Code of the United States, did unlawfully 
conspire, combine, confederate and agree together to begin and set 
on foot, and provide and prepare the means for a military expedi- 
tion to be carried on from the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, against the territory and dominions of the United States of 
Mexico, with whom the said United States of America are at peace, 
and that on, to wit: the 20th day of June, 1915, the said Jose Zo- 
zaya did purchase and cause to be shipped to and stored at a ware- 
house at Fifth and Santa Fe Streets, large quantities of military 
supplies, consisting of machine guns, rifles and ammunition therefor, 
to wit: 5 machine guns, 520 rifl^ and one hundred thousand rounda 
of ammunition therefor, with the intent and purpose on his part 
and the part of his said co-conspirators, that the same should be there- 
after used in effecting the object of the said conspiracy and equip- 
ping the men then and there intended to be and become a part of 
said military expedition and enterprise, contrary to the form of 
the statute in such cases made and provided, and against the peace 
and dignity of the United States of America. 

Deponent further says that he has reason to believe and does 
believe that Lieut. M. C. Shallenberger, Capt. L. L. Hall, Dr. Argu- 
elles are material witnesses to the subject matter of the complaint. 
(Deponent's signature)] Clifford G. Beckham, 

Special Agent, Department of Justice. 

Sworn to before me, and subscribed in my presence, this 27th 
day of June, A. D. 1915. 

(Seal) Geo. B. Oliver, 

United States Coimnissdoner as aforesaid. 
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(Endorsed on Back.) 

No. 1445 

United States Comr's Court. 

United States op America 

vs, 

ViCTORIANO HUERTA, et ol. 

Affidavit. 
I hereby certify that the within is a true and correct copy of 
the original affidavit on file. 

Geo. B. Oliver. 

On July 3rd a second affidavit was made by another spe- 
cial agent of the Department of Justice to the effect that — 

One Victoriano Huerta, in violation of Sections 37 and 13 of the 
Penal Code of the United States, did unlawfully conspire, confed- 
erate and agree with one B. Gomez Robelo, and with divers other 
persons to affiant unknown, and thereafter, in furtherance and 
pursuance of said unlawful conspiracy and to effect the object 
of the same, the said E. Gomez Robelo, secretary of the said 
Pascual Orozco, did write a letter to said Enrique Gorostiete, ad- 
vising him that the said Pascual Orozco had formed a movement to 
operate from the United States against Mexico, and was counting 
upon said Gorostiete as one of the strong men in said movement. 

Deponent further says that he has reason to believe and does 
believe that various witnesses whose names are to be furnished 
later, and documentary evidence known to and in the hands of the 
agents of the United States of America, are material witnesses to 
the subject matter of the complaint. 

(Deponent's signature) Stephen L. Pinckney, 

Special Agent, Dept. of Justice. 

The two sections of the Federal Penal Code referred to 
read as follows : 

Section 37. If two or more persons conspire either to commit 
any offense against the United States or to defraud the United States 
in any manner or for any purpose, and one or more of such parties 
do any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties 
to such conspiracy shall be fined not more than ten thousand dollars, 
or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 

Section 13. Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States, begins, or sets on foot, or provides or prepares the 
means for, any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried on 
from thence against the territory of any foreign prince or state, or 
of any colony, district, or people, with whom the United States are 
at peace, shall be fined not more than three thousand dollars and 
imprisoned not more than three years. 
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General Huerta was held fast in cell No. 32 twelve days. 
His secretary, Mr. J. B. Ratner, who was imprisoned with 
him in the same cell, complained bitterly of the vermin, but, 
according to the New York World's correspondent, Huerta 
bade him be silent. ^^ Cheer up,^^ he said. '^ Pretend that 
we are in a wonderful castle with marble floors and walls, 
and that these bars are made of gold. ' ' To the Boston Her- 
aid correspondent, however, on July 4th he did confess that 
it was ** a little close in here '' and that he was beginning to 
miss his customary exercise. '^ But," he added philosoph- 
ically, ** I have been in close places before and I am enjoying 
my novel experience of being in jail in liberty-loving Amer- 
ica on the very day you celebrate liberty and justice and in- 
dependence." On July 8th the World correspondent con- 
veyed to him an intimation from Washington that the case 
against him might be dismissed if he would return to the 
northern part of the United States and remain there. To 
this he replied simply, ^^ If the United States should grant 
me my liberty upon condition that it control my future ac- 
tions I should refuse to accept it." He also declared that he 
would not attempt to obtain a bond. ^' Why should I take 
that trouble," he inquired, '^ only to be harassed as I was by 
the deputies and bring additional fright to my daughter and 
her family, and then perhaps be rearrested and subjected to 
more indignities? " 

On July 9th Huerta was arraigned before United States 
Commissioner Oliver, asserted his innocence, waived a pre- 
liminary hearing and was committed for trial on December 
20th of the present year — six months after his apprehension. 
Simultaneously he was removed to Fort Bliss, no less to his 
own satisfaction than to the presumed chagrin of the rats 
and lice in the county jail. '^ Anything to get out of that 
jail," he remarked to the Times correspondent, ^^ will suit 
me, and I am pleased that I am to be the guest of the army 
once more, for that is where I love to be, and I do not deserve 
to be jailed as a common felon when I have done nothing. 
The army knows how to care for a military man and I am 
entirely satisfied. At first I was worried because I was 
leaving my friends behind, but now that I know they are 
released I am as happy as an old man under such a charge 
could be. I will sleep my first peaceful sleep in two weeks 
to-night, for I am with the army, and that is my element." 

The combined civil and military operation which thus 
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eventuated in the capture and incarceration of the entire 
force opposed to the United States in its sixth foreign war 
won less public acclaim than might have been anticipated. 
There appeared no signs of general rejoicing and, to the best 
of our information, no church bells were rung. In point of 
fact, the press did not seem to appreciate the magnitude 
and significance of the achievement. ^' Huerta,'' said the 
World disgustedly, * * is in this country by sufferance. If 
his purpose in visiting El Paso was innocent, it was a piece 
of stupidity to arrest him. If the Government has knowl- 
edge to the contrary, by this time he might well be on his 
way to the port where he entered, awaiting the first ship to 
sail, The case has been handled in a way so hesitating and 
indecisive as to assume the aspects of a painful farce." And 
the San Francisco Argonaut confessed in seeming bewilder- 
ment : 

It is not easy to see that there was any justification for General 
Huerta's arrest. His right to live and travel in the United States 
can not be questioned. His right to cross the border into Mexico, 
if he shall so desire, is likewise beyond question. He is a citizen of 
Mexico, and surely he may not be debarred from going into his own 
country. The privilege of passing the border has again and again 
been yielded without question to the President's friends, Carranza 
and Villa, and to 6ther revolutionary leaders. Why in the name of 
common sense, why in the name of common decency, this persistent 
discrimination, this vigilant persecution of General Huerta ? We can 
discover no motive unless it may be found in prejudice and malice 
on the part of President Wilson. 

The Argonaut wishes to register itself as among those who sym- 
pathize with the ** deep hurt " that General Huerta has received at 
the hands of American authority. Let the point of justification of 
his arrest and detention be waived; there still remains the matter 
of his personal treatment. Huerta is a man of rank and dignity in 
the world. He has been the head of a neighboring nation. He is a 
soldier of distinction. He has a right to be treated as a gentleman 
and a man of honor. But our Government, which now for more than 
two years has pursued him with relentless bitterness on a purely 
gratuitous assumption, which has hindered and thwarted him in 
grievous ways, now declines to accept his word of honor and insists 
upon confining him like a common felon in a dirty prison. It's a 
shameless business — all the more shameless because there is iq it an 
element of vulgar cheapness. General Huerta, sitting on his prison 
pallet, confesses his ^' deep hurt.'' Verily there are those of us who 
feel in connection with this incident a sense of deep shame. 

Obviously our distinguished contemporaries misappre- 
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hend the situation. They should study the indictments set 
forth in the complaints of the Special Agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice printed above. True, the usual rules of 
pleading in criminal cases, which call for specific designa- 
tion of the prince or government threatened, are not fol- 
lowed, but how could this have been done when everybody 
knows that Mexico has no prince, and our own President has 
repeatedly declared that she has no government? Granting, 
too, that the Supreme Court may have been right when, in 
the case of the Lareda, 85 Federal Report, 760, it declared 
that ^' neutrality laws are designed to prevent distinctly hos- 
tile acts against a friendly Power which tend to involve this 
country in war,'' is not the impossibility of making the 
definition fit the case apparent since the Mexican people 
hardly constitute a Power and, in truth, appear not unduly 
friendly? Even though no indication appears, in the affi- 
davits of the Special Agents of the Department of Justice 
that Huerta has conspired either to ^' commit an offense 
against '' or to ^^ defraud '' the United States, is it not a 
fact nevertheless that he has been recognized officially as an 
enemy from the day on which he refused to '* go "? 

It is not Huerta, to be sure, but ** one Jose Zozaya,'' 
who is accused by Special Agent Beckham of purchasing and 
storing ^' large quantities of military supplies,'' but no evi- 
dence has been adduced to prove that he might not have 
done so, and if he had who can deny that his act would have 
been ** contrary to the form of the statute " and ^' against 
the peace and dignity of the United States "? Admitting, 
too, as we must, that Mr. Zozaya's ^^ to wit : 5 machine guns, 
520 rifles and 100,000 rounds of ammunition " do not seem 
alarmingly impressive when contrasted with the thousands 
of guns and millions of rounds of ammunition openly pur- 
chased and taken into Mexico by Villa, shall mere '* neutral- 
ity " be held to prevent the making of a distinction between 
an enemy and a kow-towing friend, even though the friend 
be a murderer, a cutthroat and a thief? The fact, moreover, 
that for the past two years juntas and rebel generals without 
number have been operating and '' conspiring " openly in 
New York, in El Paso, in San Antonio and most persistently 
in Washington, ^* perfecting military expeditions contrary to 
the statute and against the peace and dignity of the United 
States," has no real bearing upon the case in hand. We were 
not at war with them, and are not now^-at least not yet. 
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However unconvincing Special Agent BecKham's ac- 
cusations may appear, it is quite impossible to ignore the 
force and conclusiveness of Special Agent Pinckney's sup- 
plementary charge against Huerta, that ^^ said R. Gomez 
Robelo did write a letter to said Enrique Gorostiete, advis- 
ing him that the said Pascual Orozco had formed a move- 
ment to operate from the United States against Mexico, and 
was counting upon said Gorostiete as one of the strong men 
in said movement. '^ There is nothing equivocal here; the 
statement is as clear and explicit as Germany's explanation 
of her method of maintaining the neutrality of Belgium. 

So we might continue indefinitely in technical justifica- 
tion of the prompt and effective action of the Department 
of Justice, ably supported by a troop of cavalry. But fur- 
ther exposition would be wasteful. Military necessity, as 
the Kaiser demonstrated when, with full knowledge that 
we might protest subsequently, he sank the Lusitania, is the 
overpowering law in war. Upon that axiom and precedent 
our present Government can and apparently does take its 
usual firm stand. No doubt we should have denounced so 
arbitrary an act by the Tsar of Russia as a striking and 
shameful example of the arrogance and injustice of an Au- 
tocracy, but done by a President of the United States it 
becomes sanctified as a wise and prudent exploit of a De- 
mocracy pledged to jealous maintenance of personal liberty. 

As a matter of historical fact, specific authority to exer- 
cise such peremptory power was conferred upon the Presi- 
dent by the Alien and Sedition Act of 1798, which, as re- 
corded by the historian Woodrow Wilson, ^^ authorized the 
arrest and deportation of dangerous aliens at the discretion 
of the President, even in time of peace . . , upon the 
mere suspicion of the President '^ — as, in this case, that Hu- 
erta connived at the killing of Madero. But, the historian 
continues, '' there was no telling where such exercises of 
power would stop. Their only limitations and safeguards 
lay in the temper and good sense of the President and the 
Attorney-General. Protests came from every part of the 
country and grew ominously in volume from month to 
month, — and petitions for repeal couched in every form and 
bearing thousands of signatures. . . . Clearly the Fed- 
eralists had gone too far. The indictment of their enemies 
seemed proved, — they were the party of power, of auto- 
cratic power, and not the party of popular privilege.'* 
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So the issue was joined, and the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson and Tilden and Wilson sprang into being as a conse- 
quence of the revolt of the people against practises unbefit- 
ting a true democracy, and the hateful Alien Act, which even 
Adams had hesitated to invoke, was consigned to oblivion. 
That it should now be revived in effect by the direct political 
descendant and heir of the Founder of Democracy savors, 
it must be confessed, of irony; but, as we have noted, cir- 
cumstances had changed and no question of principle was 
involved, for the simple reason, succcinctly stated by Sen- 
ator Lodge, that ^^ an animosity is not a policy/' 

In any case we, the people of the United States, repre- 
sented by the Commander-in-Chief, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the regular army, have met the enemy and he is 
ours. Whatever may be the ultimate outcome in court in 
the case of the United States of America vs. Victoriano 
Huerta, there seems to be little doubt that, thanks to the 
vigilance and resolution of our civil and military officers, 
our sixth foreign war has finally been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, and disobedience on the part of neighboring 
Presidents is definitely engrafted upon our fundamental law 
as a high crime and misdemeanor against the new freedom 
attained by our own. 

IL COUNTING THE COST 

Considering that war is the most expensive of national 
necessities, the direct cost of driving Huerta from the Presi- 
dency of Mexico cannot be regarded as excessive. The tak- 
ing of Vera Cruz, as already noted, involved the loss of only 
nineteen killed and one hundred wounded, and the subse- 
quent occupation of the city by our troops required an ex- 
penditure of less than ten million dollars. The fatalities 
among the defending Mexicans need not, of course, be con- 
sidered. Indeed, the only serious immediate consequence of 
our successful coup is to be found in the statement of Secre- 
tary Daniels that the disquieting deficiency in the marksman- 
ship of the navy is attributable to the lack of target practise, 
which was rendered unavoidable by the holding of the 
squadron for so long a time in Mexican waters. 

The indirect cost of our sixth war, however, is not incon- 
siderable. Under Huerta, American lives were safe and 
American properties were secure, but from the moment when 
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we substituted anarchy for government both lives and prop- 
erties became the prey of the bandits let loose. Thus far the 
State Department, departing from its decreed policy of piti- 
less publicity, has refrained from publishing the complaints 
filed by relatives and owners. It is known, however, that 
hundreds of Americans, and perhaps a score of English, 
Germans and Spaniards, have been murdered, and that 
properties aggregating in value more than one billion dol- 
lars have been confiscated or destroyed. For these depreda- 
tions it is presumed that at some future day reparation will 
l)e sought. Indeed, the foreign Governments whose nationals 
are concerned have already notified our Government that 
they shall hold us to what has come to be known, and what 
apparently they really mean, as ^^ strict accountability.^' 

Whether our own citizens will receive like consideration, 
in view of our present Administration's firm denial of pro- 
tection to those who forsake their native land, is a question. 
It has been suggested by those who would make the former 
Secretary of State the scapegoat for Mexico, that Mr. Bryan 
was the originator of this novel doctrine, and that his with- 
drawal from the Cabinet opens the way to resumption of our 
traditional practise of safeguarding the rights of Ameri- 
cans the world over. We find little hope, however, in this 
assumption. Not only would President Wilson never have 
permitted promulgation of a vital policy disapproved by 
himself, but in this instance his implied sanction was con- 
veyed through another highly credited official representa- 
tive. On May 7th, 1914, a party of American refugees from 
Tampico waited upon Secretary Daniels to inquire whether, 
if they should return, they could rely upon the protection of 
their own Government. Secretary Daniels gave out for pub- 
lication the following account of the interview : 

'* When they came in," said the Secretary, *' I thought they had 
come to thank us for what the navy did for them at Tampico, to 
express their appreciation of our action in saving their lives. I said 
to them : * Why, you are lucky to get out with your lives. You look 
healthy and strong to me and you ought to be glad you are safe.' 

*' They told me they thought they might lose their property, and 
they said that if it had not been for the British and German naval 
commanders they would have been left without protection and at the 
mercy of the enraged Mexicans. 

' ' I said to the men : ' If Admiral Mayo had gone in there you 
all would have been massacred. I think you ought to thank this 
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Government for saving your lives instead of complaining because 
Rear Admiral Mayo did not attack the town. ' 

' * They asked me what was to be the policy of the United States 
with respect to Americans owning property in Mexico. I suppose 
if I owned property in Mexico I would feel the same way they do 
about their right to protection. 

* * But I said to them : * Why did you leave the United States and 
go to Mexico ? You went there because you preferred to invest your 
money there rather than in the United States. You thought that by 
investing your money in Mexico you could make more than if you 
stayed in the United States. Isn't that true ? ' 

** They did not deny it. Then I said: * If that is true, if you 
expect greater returns than you can get in the United States, then 
you must take the risk of losing your property. If you prefer to 
go there and purchase property, you must not expect the people of 
the United States to pay taxes for the support of an army to protect 
your property in Mexico. ' ' ' 

While the policy thus clearly indicated cannot easily be 
held to conform to the President's encouragement of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to extend their trading and thus demon- 
strate the utility of lower tariff rates, its ai»thoritativeness 
can hardly be questioned, especially in the light of the Presi- 
dent 's public declaration in New York on May 17th, 1915, in 
the course of which he singled out Secretary Daniels as one 
member of his Cabinet who held his '^ confidence and ad- 
miration "; who had his ^' unqualified support,'' and with 
whom it was his custom to '^ counsel in intimate fashion." 
It would seem, therefore, that the American lives and prop- 
erties sacrificed in Mexico must be accounted a total loss. 
If so, in computing the cost of the war to date, there must 
be added to the one hundred and nineteen marines killed 
and wounded, and the ten millions or thereabouts directly 
expended, approximately four hundred American lives and 
several hundred millions of American properties sacrificed, 
to obtain the elimination of Huerta. 

But the chief loss necessarily has fallen upon the Mexi- 
cans themselves, of whom, as the President truly said in his 
memorable address to Congress as long ago as August 27th, 
1913, '* we are glad to call ourselves the friends," and as 
their friends ** sooner than as their enemies " should like 
to '* triumph " when ** before many days " the ** steady 
pressure of moral force shall break down the barriers of 
pride and prejudice." Conditions in Mexico at that time 
were not good ; neither were they irretrievably bad. Small 
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rebellions under lawless leaders had sprnng np in conse- 
quence of our refusal to recognize the existing Government, 
but the embargo still rested upon guns and ammunition, and 
the bandits of the north could not hope to achieve a national 
victory. The real slaughter upon a large scale did not begin 
until February 3rd, 1914, when the embargo was lifted and the 
rebels were enabled to translate the fruit of their pillaging 
into munitions of war, in the expressed hope of the Admin- 
istration that they might accomplish by fighting what the 
*^ steady pressure of moral force '^ had unexpectedly failed 
to achieve. Even then and for months thereafter there re- 
mained a semblance of observance of the rules of civilized 
warfare, as patiently outlined by General Scott to the sur- 
prised and incredulous Villa. But when, having finally ^' tri- 
umphed ^^ over Huerta and driven him from power, our 
work was finished, to the *^ great joy " of the Administra- 
tion, and we naturally and logically withdrew our troops, 
the last vestige of restraint was removed. 

From that day to this Mexico has been a shambles — a 
mere *^ sideshow," perhaps, in the words of Assistant Presi- 
dent House ; but, nevertheless, a shambles compared with 
which devastated Belgium is as a German garden. Evidence 
to this effect is so overwhelming, and has been so widely 
disseminated, that it need not be cited. As an inevitable con- 
sequence, in the words of the President in his appeal for 
succor addressed to the American people on May 28th, ^' the 
unfortunate people of Mexico have been reduced to the verge 
of starvation, and unless assistance is rendered them many 
may die for lack of food. ' ' That many — ^many thousands, in 
fact — ^have so died is a certainty. Even the Brazilian Min- 
ister, who has acted for the United States in Mexico City 
since the withdrawal of our own representative, reported to 
his Government that he and his family were suffering from 
hunger. It was but natural, therefore, that the President 
should ^' appeal most earnestly " for supplies of food, espe- 
cially '^ corn, rice, beans and flour." 

And yet there was and is no serious lack of foodstuffs in 
Mexico. The starvation of the Mexican people is directly 
attributable to the confiscation of cattle, rice, beans and flour 
by the bandit chieftains, and their sale or exchange for guns 
and ammunition with the connivance of our own Govern- 
ment. '' In its determination to put an end to anarchy, 
starvation and chaos in Mexico," wrote the Washington cor- 
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respondent of the World on May 29th, ** the United States 
Government has constantly before it the fact that American 
guns and cartridges have made the present situation pos- 
sible. The Administration has evidence to prove that these 
guns and cartridges with which the heart of Mexico has been 
bled were paid for with money which was received in great 
part for cattle and other foodstuffs which were stolen and 
shipped across the American border while the owners were 
being reduced to a state of starvation. More than a year 
ago Secretary of War Garrison called to the attention of the 
Administration reports from army officers indicating that 
the country was being pillaged and looted by bands of 
marauders calling themselves patriots, and that it would 
be advisable to put an embargo on arms without delay. All 
the War Department reports indicated plainly that the coun- 
try would be reduced to its present state and that the United 
States eventually would find itself responsible for a wrecked 
nation. '^ 

Villa alone collected ^^ export taxes *^ on more than 
10,000 carloads of foodstuffs sent through El Paso during 
the past eighteen months, and shipments to the United 
States over a single railroad on the West coast included 
the following : 

Sugar and panocha 23,346,240 lbs. 

Tomatoes 7,171,048 lbs. 

Green vegetables 87,180 lbs. 

Beans 43,052,000 lbs. 

Cattle by rail 51,152 head 

Cattle on hoof 112,967 head 

In return for these necessaries of life the bandits re- 
ceived rifles and cartridges. The Sun's investigator, who 
obtained the above information at first hand, reported as fol- 
lows on August 15th : 

The Washington Administration's own record of the arms and 
ammunition shipments of American origin to Mexico after President 
Wilson had lifted the Taf t embargo on February 3, 1914, follows : 
Eifles, including Winchesters, Eemingtons, Springfields, 

'' 30-30S," '' 30-40S,'' and others 72,912 

Carbines, revolvers, pistols, shotguns and sabres 2,381 

Eapid-fire guns, including machine, Colt, Hotchkiss and 

Gatling guns 69 

Pieces of artillery, various classes 12 

Cartridges for rifles of various sorts, rounds 34,808,186 
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Cartridges for revolvers, rounds 742,350 

Field artillery amnmnition of various sorts, rounds 14,900 

This list does not include the munitions of war that went to the 
Mexicans by water from Gulf ports. Nor does it include aeroplanes, 
dynamite, powder, rockets, blasting machines and other instruments 
of death. The writer has information that more than 100,000 rifles 
and at least 50,000,000 rounds of cartridges are much nearer the 
mark than the official figures of the Administration's contribution 
to Mexico's reign of terror. 

In the light of the possible intervention in force '' to feed the 
starving Mexicans," publication of these facts is a patriotic service, 
no matter whose feet get pinched. For in such a contingency our 
soldiers would have to face the fire of the very rifles and machine 
guns the present Administration sanctioned sending into Mexico. 

The Administration has refused to profit from the lesson, of Vera 
Cruz, when for seven months last year our lads stood in battle array 
before a Mexican enemy armed with American guns. 

'* The idea of America," said the President to the grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy on June 5th, ^^ is to serve hu- 
manity; " and so, no doubt, it is; but v^hat of the practise 
of the American Government in this particular instance? 
Does the action suit the word? Needless, perhaps, to add, 
the traflfic in foodstuffs for guns and bullets still continues 
unrebuked and unabated. 

III. FROM '' WATCHFUL WAITING " TO ACTION 

Speaking in Indianapolis on January 8, 1915, the Presi- 
dent reiterated with great positiveness his adherence to the 
policy of *^ watchful waiting," and defined his position with 
respect to the future with marked explicitness. These were 
his words : 

I hold it as a fundamental principle, and so do you, that every 
people has the right to determine its own form of government, and 
until this recent revolution in Mexico, until the end of the Diaz 
reign, 80 per cent, of the people of Mexico never had a look-in in 
determining who should be their Governors or what their Govern- 
ment should be. 

It is none of my business and it is none of your business how 
long they take in determining it. It is none of my business and it 
is none of yours how they go about the business. The country is 
theirs, the Government is theirs, and the liberty, if they can. get it, 
and God speed them in getting it, is theirs, and so far as my influ- 
ence goes, while I am President, nobody shall interfere with it. 
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Have not European nations taken as long as they wanted and 
spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling their affairs, and 
shall we deny that to Mexico because she is weak ? No, I say. I am 
proud to belong to a strong nation that says, * * This country, which 
we could crush, shall have just as much freedom in her own affairs 
sts we have. If I am strong I am ashamed to bully the weak. In 
proportion to my strength is my pride in withholding that strength 
from the oppression of another people. ' ' And I know when I speak 
these things, not merely from the gracious response with which 
they have just met from you, but from my long-time knowledge of 
the American people, that that is the sentiment of the American 
people. 

With all due respect to editors of great newspapers, I have to say 
to them I never take my opinion of the American people from their 
editorials. So that when some great dailies not very far from where 
I am temporarily residing thundered with rising scorn at watchful 
waiting, Woodrow sat back in his chair and chuckled, knowing that 
he laughs best who laughs last; knowing, in short, what were the 
temper and principles of the American people. 

This definite pledge of non-interference on the part of 
the United States, coupled as it was with the forbidding of 
interposition by other nations, bore great cheer to the plun- 
dering bandits. They were free to rob and ravish for an- 
other two years at least. Carranza posted a translation of 
the declaration upon every tree and telegraph pole within 
reach of his minions, and, in common with the other chiefs, 
confidently assumed an attitude of increased arrogance to- 
ward Americans in Mexico, and of disdain of Americans at 
home whose President had assured the world, in his speech 
at Philadelphia, that they were ** too proud to fight. '^ 

But the bandits reckoned without their host. Five months 
later — i. e., on June 2nd — the President, after recounting 
that *' Mexico is apparently no nearer a solution of her trag- 
ical troubles than she was when the revolution was first kin- 
dled,'^ addressed the brigand chiefs as follows : 

It is time, therefore, that the Government of the United States 
should frankly state the policy which in these extraordinary circum- 
stances it becomes its duty to adopt. It must presently do what it 
has not hitherto done or felt at liberty to do — lend its active moral 
support to some man or group of men. . . . 

I therefore publicly and very solemnly call upon the leaders of 
factions in Mexico to act — to act together and to act promptly for 
the relief and redemption of their prostrate country. I feel it to be 
my duty to tell them that if they caunot accommodate their differ- 
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ences and unite for this great purpose within a very short time, this 
Government will be constrained to decide what means should be 
employed by the United States in order to help Mexico save herself 
and serve her people. 

The '* very short time " elapsed on August 11, 1915, the 
date of our second formal intervention — two years less four- 
teen days after the President first appeared before the 
Houses of Congress and announced his determination to 
^* triumph before many days as Mexico's friends " through 
** the steady pressure of moral force " upon ** the barriers 
of pride and prejudice." 

Here ends the record as of the present. 

IV. AMERICAN OR ANEMIC? 

The net result of two years of endeavor on the part of 
our Government to ** serve mankind " in Mexico was stated 
with rare succinctness by the President on June 2nd in these 
words : 

** Mexico is starving and without a government.^' 

To that simple statement of fact nothing need be added ; 
nothing, alas, can be taken away. It summarizes the entire 
situation so far as our neighboring Republic is concerned. 

But there is another phase which, though less pitiful and 
heartrending, bears a much wider significance. It relates to 
the value of American citizenship and directly concerns the 
honor of the Nation. Must Americans hereafter regard 
themselves as men without a country? That is the vital 
question now raised for the first time in the history of the 
Republic. More than a century ago Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall wrote into an opinion of the Supreme Court the follow- 
ing explicit declaration : 

The American citizen who goes into a foreign country, although 
he owes local and temporary allegiance to that country, is yet, if he 
performs no other act changing his condition, entitled to the pro- 
tection of our Government; and if, without the violation of any 
municipal law, he should be oppressed unjustly, he would have a 
right to claim that protection, and the interposition of the American 
Government in his favor would be considered a justifiable interposi- 
tion. 

Not only have three foreign wars been waged to sustain 
tins fundamental principle, but it has been reiterated many 
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times with respect to Mexico. Secretary Evarts wrote to 
our Minister in 1877 : 

The first duty of a government is to protect life and property. 
This is a paramount obligation. For this governments are instituted, 
and governments neglecting or failing to perform it become worse 
than useless. Protection in fact to American lives and property is 
the sole point upon which the United States are tenacious. 

Secretary Bayard took and maintained the same position. 
The Democratic party in its platform adopted at Baltimore 
also declared : 

The Constitutional rights of American citizens should protect 
them on our borders and go with them throughout the world; and 
every American citizen residing or having property in any foreign 
country is entitled to and must be given the full protection of the 
United States Government, both for himself and for his property. 

And President Wilson, in his address to Congress on 
August 27, 1913, said firmly : 

We should let every one who assumes to exercise authority in any 
part of Mexico know, in the most unequivocal way, that we shall 
vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who cannot get 
away, and shall hold those responsible for their sufferings and losses 
to a definite reckoning. That can be and will be made plain beyond 
the possibility of a misunderstanding. 

But when Americans residing in Mexico whose prop- 
erties had been destroyed or were being threatened sought 
the aid of their Government in Washington they were denied 
an audience; the new doctrine that citizens of the United 
States possessed no rights beyond the borders of their coun- 
try was enunciated repeatedly by Secretary Bryan and by 
Secretary Daniels as quoted above ; the complainants 'were 
told sternly that they should have stayed at home ; and those 
stranded in Mexico were warned by the President to forsake 
their homes and properties when it was physically impos- 
sible for them to do so. Even the privilege of communicat- 
ing with their countrymen or of making their sorry plight 
known to the public was refused. On March 9, 1915, when 
the censorship left the State Department as the only chan- 
nel of communication with relations and friends, the Ameri- 
cans in Mexico City forwarded a statement of conditions to 
Washington with a plea that it be made public. To this ap- 
peal the Secretary of State replied, through the Brazilian 
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Minister, that the Government was doing what it could to 
relieve the situation, and added : 

** Your message has been laid before the President. He 
does not think it w6uld contribute to the welfare of Ameri- 
cans there to give your statement to the press/' 

Before the shocking statement finally reached the news- 
papers, through private channels, on April 15th, John B. 
McManus, an American living under the American flag, was 
assassinated, and the flag itself was dragged through the 
streets and defiled. Pecuniary reparation was made subse- 
quently by Zapata to the family of the murdered man, but no 
apology for desecration of the flag was exacted. 

*^ It is understood, '' wrote the World^s correspondent on 
March 25th, ^^ that Villa will get a note written by the Presi- 
dent similar in tone to the one he sent to Carranza several 
weeks ago announcing that the patience of this country has 
been sorely tried and that the United States Government will 
feel compelled to hold him personally responsible unless 
proper amends are made.'' 

Whether such a note was sent is not known. In any case, 
no amends were made and, according to Secretary Bryan, 
^* no salute was demanded as in the Tampico affair," which 
afforded a pretext to turn the army and navy upon Huerta 
and drive him from power. The World continued : 

Attention was called to-day to the fact that no indemnity has 
been paid for any of the Americans murdered by various revolution- 
aries, and that, except in rare instances, no murderer has been pun- 
ished, although promise of reparation has always been made. 

In a word, so far as is known, except against Huerta, no 
recognition of the American flag has been required, and no 
reparation for loss of American lives or properties, except 
in the case of McManus, has been demanded. 

** What wonder," ejaculated the Philadelphia Star when 
the Lusitania was sunk, ^^ that Germany, or any other na- 
tion, should come to the conclusion that it could do as it liked 
with Americans and the American flag ! The wonder is that 
after Mexicans have committed every possible atrocity upon 
Americans, have killed them right and left, have exhausted 
their devilish ingenuity in devising means for offering 
greater insults to Americans, our country and our flag, have 
outraged our women and stopped only because satiated, 
Washington should have become aroused because a few hun- 
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dred more Americans, women and children included, should 
have been killed by a German submarine.'' 

And what wonder that the Americans forsaken in Mexico 
should have quoted bitterly: 

THE TWO FOOLS 

Two fools there were and they laid their plan — 

(Even as you and I) 
And cast their lot in a foreign land — 
And thought they were safe in their Country's hand, 
Knowing their Country would understand — 

(Even as you and I). 

0^ our years of waste and our years of haste 

And the work of our head and hand, 
That should have brought us comfort when old 
(But now we feel we're badly sold) 

And our country can't understand. 

Two fools there were, and their son they taught — 

(Even as you and I) 
That for their honor their Country fought 
(But it wasn't the least what their Country thought), 
So the fools, in trouble, their Consul sought 

(Even as you and I). 

0, the toil we've lost and the spoil we've lost 

And the excellent things we've planned 
With eyes ever turned to our Country fair 
(And now we feel that she never did care 

And will not understand !) . 

The father is dead and the son is dead 

(May their souls be happy on high) 
And the wife shall lie in a rebel's bed 
(For the tale doesn't tell that she is dead) 
And we feel that her shame's on her Country's head— § 
(0, the tales to be told, by and by !) . 

And many shall come and many shall go 

And each of them all shall say — 
This was not so in years gone by. 

Why is it so to-day ? 

And those who came and needs must stay 

Shame-f acedly turn away. 
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But it's not the thought of what time has brought 

That stings like a white-hot brand — 
It's coming to know our Country won't care 

(And what have we done that she should not care ?) 

And will not understand. 



Whether or not it be a fact that the Kaiser's indifference 
to American rights, as asserted by the London Daily News, 
is directly attributable to our course in Mexico, it is no less 
than the bitter truth that our Administration has come to 
be regarded as anaemic rather than as American; that not 
only Mexicans, but peoples the world over, are now under 
the misapprehension that we are, indeed, too ** proud " or 
too pusillanimous to enforce our just demands; and that 
Americans themselves have lost faith in the full protection 
from their own Government, which never before has been 
withheld since John Marshall laid down the law. How long 
it will take to remove this false belief and how costly the 
ultimate demonstration will be, God alone knows, 

V. THE CAUSE AND THE EEMEDY 

While it is impossible to withhold from the present Ad- 
ministration primary responsibility for the deplorable and 
far-reaching consequences of fatuous and futile vacillation, 
the genesis of the* fault must, in all fairness, be accorded due 
consideration. Nobody has ventured, and none now would 
venture, to question the excellence of President Wilson's in- 
tentions. Throughout all of his backing and filling, his 
repeated intervening without making his interference ef- 
fectual, his alternating laying and lifting of embargoes, his 
vague threatenings promptly rendered abortive by assur- 
ances that he would not employ force, his subsequent using 
of the army and navy upon an absurd pretext, only to with- 
draw them at the moment when a restraining influence was 
most needed, his petulant defying of public journals which 
were only performing their duty, his prospective chuckling 
as the one who laughs last, his cynical abandoning of both 
Mexicans and Americans to their fate because, forsooth, 
Europeans also were spilling blood, his strident pledging 
to leave the tortured country alone and to compel all others 
to do likewise, only to resume meddling as soon as a dis- 
favored faction seemed likely to gain ascendancy — through- 
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out all of these turnings, twistings and incredibly incon- 
sistent doings there has never arisen a doubt of the sincer- 
ity of his purpose to ^^ serve Mexico '' and to '^ serve man- 
kind/' 

The crux of the President's blundering is to be found in 
his misconception of his own functions. Impressed by his un- 
precedentedly quick elevation from a college professorship 
to the most exalted political position on earth, convinced of 
the popularity of the hazy theories whose fascinating articu- 
lation had charmed the people, flushed by his success in sub- 
ordinating a co-ordinate branch of the Government to his 
will, isolated and feared, he unconsciously but inevitably 
assumed the attitude of one divinely appointed to conserve 
humanity in new and striking ways — and forgot for the mo- 
ment that he was a quite fallible and far from omnipotent 
being, who in reality had only been elected President of the 
United States, charged with the performance of certain of- 
ficial tasks specifically defined by fundamental law. 

It was but natural, therefore, that when the time came he 
should attack the Mexican situation as a regenerator of the 
morals and ideals of a people, instead of as an executive 
whose obligation was limited to the safeguarding of the lives 
and properties of those whose Chief Magistrate he had be- 
come. To pronounce such an aspiration blameworthy would 
be most unjust ; it was only mistaken. For the methods em- 
ployed, moreover, there seemed to be ample warrant. If a 
Congress of the IJnited States could be brought under sub- 
jection by merely pointing to the rod, surely no insecure 
Government of a comparatively insignificant country could 
withstand the process. Hence the President's confidence in 
the efficacy of an indeterminate policy which never did, and 
does not now, take under contemplation the second step. But 
humans are humans, Mexicans are Mexicans, and — 

What is the use of the lore of years — 

What of the written Word, 
Against the stubborn, uncultured Fact 

That actually occurred ? 

It would avail nothing now to recall our repeated adjura- 
tions to the President to heed the admonition of Plutarch, 
'* 'Tis a wise saying. Drive on your own track "; or to re- 
peat the questions propounded in this Review nearly two 
years ago, '' What legal or moral right has a President of 
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the United States to say who shall or shall not be President 
of Mexico? " and ^^ Did not President Wilson imbed himself 
in a practically inextricable position when he demanded the 
retirement of Huerta? " The former was answered by the 
President himself, with notable emphasis, at Indianapolis, 
and the latter finds its response in the existing condition. 
Nor would we cause irritation by noting the fulfillment of 
our anticipatory warning, sixteen months ago, of the danger 
that ^ ^ persistence in a course which, in common with every- 
body else, you must know to be wrong, will be attributed to 
no kind of reasoning whatsoever, but to your own stubborn 
pride. " It is no longer a question of what might have been, 
but of what is, from the standpoint of the continuing Re- 
public, not of Presidents who come and go and whose policies 
are not infrequently reversed by their successors. 

We are now entering upon the fourth stage of striving 
which, thus far, has proved futile and fateful, of hoping 
against hope. We have called to our assistance and to share 
our responsibility six sister Republics, whose representa- 
tives have demonstrated their superiority at the outset by 
indulging in no vague threats, and yet requesting definite 
responses before a specified day. Unfortunately, with the 
precision which has characterized the faulty conduct of our 
own Administration from the beginning, the time chosen for 
action is most inopportune. Just as when Huerta held vir- 
tually complete control, so now, when Carranza seems likely 
to succeed, we inject ourselves into the situation in the inter- 
est of the lesser bandits who are approaching the end of their 
resources. And the reasons, alas, are identical. Reporting 
the Cabinet meeting of March 9th, the inspired World said 
in its Washington dispatch : 

The Mexican situation held the attention of the Cabinet this 
morning, and the World is able to state that the following pro- 
gramme is to be followed : 

The policy of ** watchful waiting," which resulted in the over- 
throw of General Huerta, will be applied to General Carranza, until 
he is eliminated. The Administration is satisfied that he can never 
re-establish law and order. 

The United States will not intervene in Mexico, but will assemble 
at Vera Cruz a naval force suflSciently strong to awe Carranza and 
to take charge of the situation if the plight of the foreign residents 
becomes desperate. 

Recent events indicate the correctness of this report and 
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the accuracy of the forecast. If so^-i. e., if Carranza mus€ 
now, in turn, pay the penalty of his disobedience to the Presi- 
dent — ^the outlook for a solution is more than dubious. 

If our Government would now turn over the whole busi- 
ness of settlement to the more competent, more sympathetic^ 
racially related and fully trusted envoys from South Amer- 
ica, with assurance of our unqualified support of any plan 
which we must not of necessity disapprove, there is a fair 
probability that peace could be restored to our bleeding and 
starving neighbors whom we, however unwittingly, ha/ve so 
grievously wronged. 

But if stubborn pride shall prevent the adoption of this 
simple, manly, generous and wholly practicable proposal, we 
can but look forward with dole and shame to continuance of 
the miseries already inflicted upon a people whom we would 
** serve as friends '' by a President and Cabinet who— ^s 

Promise, pause, prepare, postpone, 
And end by leaving things alone. 



